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The British Elections Analyzed 


The following account of the British elections was pre- 
pared for INFORMATION SERVICE in England and is 
believed to be an accurate interpretation—The Editor. 

The final results of the British general election gave to 
Labor, 289 seats against a previous 162; Conservatives, 
260 seats against a previous 400; Liberals, 58 seats 
against a previous 46. There are also 8 Independents, 
including three Irish Nationalists sitting for Liverpool 
and Northern Irish divisions. The total number of seats 
in the House of Commons is 615. 


7 The aggregate vote throughout the country, by the latest 
sail compilation available, was divided as follows (omitting 
00 to Independents and Communists): Conservative, 8,648,840 


or 38 per cent; Labor, 8,373,938 or 37 per cent; Liberal, 
5,277,965 or 23 per cent. The single Communist who 


imum 
(2)qm sat in the last Parliament was beaten by an orthodox 
Labor candidate, and the Communist vote elsewhere was 


completely negligible. The total electorate numbered 
about 27,000,000, having been considerably increased since 
the last election by the lowering of the qualifying age in 
the case of women from 30 to 21 and the shortening for 
all classes of electors of the period of residence required 
in a particular constituency. Well over 80 per cent of 
the electors went to the poll. This is a heavy vote as things 
go in Great Britain and contrasts rather strikingly with 
the apathy that appeared to prevail down to the closing 


minis § Stage of the election campaign. 
sport.” fF , The result will be seen to be in one respect anomalous. 
ligious The Conservatives, polling 275,000 more votes than Labor, 


have secured 29 fewer seats, while Liberals, polling five- 
tighths as many as Labor, have obtained less than a 
quarter as many seats. To put the matter another way, 


ssociar § Conservatives, with 38 per cent of the votes, have 42 per 
el Hill, @ cent of the seats; Labor, with 37 per cent of the votes, 
variety @ have just under 47 per cent of the seats; Liberals, with 
in this little over 23 per cent of the votes, get less than 10 per 
as the # cent of the seats. This is the result of the system of 
jues of | Voting prevalent at Parliamentary elections in Great 
_wotk ff Britain. There is no second ballot or alternative vote or 


ons. § Moportional representation (except in the Oxford and 
st yeat Bh Cambridge University contests). The country is divided 
«cation, @ Mto constituencies consisting of boroughs, or portions of 


counties. All the county divisions and almost all the bor- 
ouse of ff Oughs are single-member constituencies and in all these the 
, of th or has only a single vote no matter how many candi- 
re nomqamates may be standing. The consequence is that where, 
t, New Hf % at this election, there are usually at least three candi- 


before each constituency the elected member fre- 
quently represents only a minority of the electors. (In 
few boroughs which return two members, and in which 
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each elector has consequently two votes, the position is 
much the same.) Liberals, as the figures quoted above 
show, have suffered heavily under this system, and since 
they are left in a commanding position in the new House 
they may be expected to refuse their support to either of 
the other parties which does not pledge itself to bring im 
immediately a bill instituting proportional representation 
or some similar change in voting methods. 

That, however, is for the future. The method of voting 
in force at the recent election has produced results which, 
whether interpreted in terms of seats or of votes, spell a 
heavy defeat for the Conservatives, a striking accession of 
strength to Labor and a Liberal increase which amounts 
to very little in seats but a great deal in votes. No party 
has a clear majority in the new House. To that extent 
even Labor may be said to have experienced some dis- 
appointment, for Ramsay MacDonald had appealed for 
a vote that would leave him supreme in the House of 
Commons, safe against even a coalition of Conservatives 
and Liberals. Apart from that failure to realize its high- 
est hopes Labor has done everything its more sober sup- 
porters had ventured to look for. Not one of its leaders 
has been defeated, seats it could never have seriously 
expected to gain have been won and new recruits of con- 
siderable promise have been sent to the House of Com- 
mons to qualify for positions of responsibility which must 
fall to some of them at no distant date. For the first time 
in history Labor finds itself the largest party in the House 
of Commons. 

The Conservatives have not only been heavily defeated 
but in a political sense considerably discredited. Their 
personal casualties have been heavy. Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland was defeated in the Conservative stronghold of. 
Birmingham. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in the seat at 
West Birmingham which his father held before him and 
which everyone thought safe forever for any Chamber- 
lain who ever presented himself, saw his previous majority 
of 7,043 reduced by precisely 7,000, a rebuff hardly less 
humiliating than actual defeat. Sir Thomas Inskip, the 
Attorney-General, lost an apparently safe Conservative 
seat in Bristol, and half-a-dozen younger ministers with 
bright political futures in prospect are left outside the 
House altogether. 

As for the Liberal revival so loudly proclaimed by Mr. 
Lloyd George, Sir Herbert Samuel and other Liberal. 
leaders, there are few signs of it in the election results 
The 46 seats held by the party in the old House are in- 
creased to 58 in the new, enough to testify to the vitality 
of the party its opponents declared moribund, but no con- 
vincing demonstration of political strength. Examination, 
of the actual votes cast puts a better complexion on the 
Liberal performance. A party capable of polling more 
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than 5,000,000 votes out of something over 22,000,000 
is not to be ignored. The new Liberal party in the House, 
moreover, is of a distinctly high quality in respect to 
prestige and influence. It has witnessed without regret 
the defeat of several nominal Liberals who voted as often 
against the party as for it and it sees the return to West- 
minster after many years’ absence of men like Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Sir Donald Maclean as well as the safe re- 
elections of leaders like Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Runciman. Working together as a compact body 
in the House, and capable either of keeping Labor out of 
office, or of putting it out of office when they choose, the 
Liberals should be able to exercise an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. 

The reason why the election resulted as it did would be 
easier to explain if there had been any single dominating 
issue before the electors. But there was not. The Con- 
servatives tried to make Socialism the issue. They point 
to the combined Conservative and Liberal vote as proof 
that the country is predominantly anti-Socialist and they 
have at the same time attacked the Liberals with some 
bitterness for “splitting the anti-Socialist vote” by run- 
ning candidates in divisions that a Liberal could not win 
and in many cases enabling a Labor candidate to get top 
of the poll, though with only a minority vote to put him 
there. On the same basis, of course, Labor is entitled to 
say that the Liberals “split the anti-Protectionist vote” and 
enabled Conservatives to get elected similarly though sup- 
ported only by a minority of voters. And, to complete 
the triangle, J. L. Garvin, the editor of the Observer, has 
been upbraiding the Conservatives for presenting seats 
to Socialists by running candidates in hopeless constituen- 
cies rather than let a Liberal have a fair chance of election. 
The fact is that all such deductions as to what would have 
happened in a three-cornered contest if one of the candi- 
datures were withdrawn must be highly fallacious. In no 
ease, of course, would 100 per cent of the Liberal vote 
be cast either for Labor or Conservative in the absence 
ef a Liberal candidate. Some Liberals would vote one 
way and some the other, while some would abstain from 
voting. In some constituencies the Liberal injured Con- 
servative prospects more, in others he injured Labor. All 
generalizations in such a case are of doubtful value. 

In any survey of the country as a whole the outstand- 
ing feature of the election was the hold established by 
Labor on the great industrial centers. In cities like 
Glasgow, Bradford and Leeds that was expected, but the 
Labor successes in traditional Conservative strongholds 
like Liverpool and Birmingham (now 50 per cent Labor) 
caused much surprise. In Sunderland (shipbuilding), 
Bolton, Blackburn and Oldham (cotton), all of them two- 
member constituencies, Labor secured eight seats held be- 
fore by Conservatives or Liberals. London, hitherto pre- 
dominantly Conservative, is now pronouncedly Labor, 
some remarkable victories having been won by Labor 
candidates even in residential districts hitherto regarded 
as Conservative to the backbone. In the rural areas 
Labor was much less successful. Here the Conservative 
seats when they were lost fell mainly to Liberals, though 
not to the extent Liberals had hoped. In the far South- 
West Cornwall returned to its solid Liberalism of former 
days, but the other South-Western counties failed to fol- 
low suit. In Wales the industrial South gave almost every 
seat to Labor and in the rest of the Principality Liberalism 
was dominant. Liberals also gained several seats in Scot- 
land, in old days a secure Liberal stronghold. But the 
county areas are still mainly Conservative. 

* It has been observed already that there was no single 


dominating issue at the election. But there were two of 
three that assumed prominence in almost every com 
stituency—peace and disarmament, unemployment, and 
free trade or protection. Of these—and the fact is sig 


own | 
nificant—the largest part unquestionably was played by the L 
the first. Labor candidates and Liberals put peace in the Th 
very forefront of their programs, thereby forcing thf , gre 
Conservatives to give it almost equal prominence. Peace, Supp 
in the abstract, means little. Any candidate of any that 1 
will declare himself in favor of that. What the Labor more 
and Liberal candidates stood for was disarmament and oytlo 
the League of Nations. The Conservatives claimed credit & the c 
for Locarno, signature of the Kellogg Pact and leader ment 
ship among the nations in practical disarmament. Their larly 
opponents attacked them for not turning the Locarno gospe 
Treaty to advantage by securing further pledges of dis WI 
armament and the evacuation of the Rhineland by France; iin? 
for the reservations by which Great Britain qualified its dite 
signature of the Kellogg Pact; for maintaining an ex. Seer 
penditure of £112,000,000 on armaments in spite of the iach 
disarmament of Germany, the League Covenant, the Ther 
Locarno Treaty and the Kellogg Pact; for their share of hen 
responsibility for the failure of the three-power naval rl 
conference ; and for the reputation gained by Great Britain aad | 
at Geneva of keeping its foot always on the brake instead Tain 
of the accelerator. And in a conflict joined on those issues Bo. 4 
the Conservative seats in the House of Commons have 
been reduced from 400 to 260. a 
The peace-disarmament-League of Nations issue, though 5, 
it almost certainly counted for more than any other, must § 44... 
not be treated as if it alone were decisive. But it wasa § og 69 
factor of the first importance. The fetish of military and Th 
naval security has been dangled before the eyes of the aie 
electors in vain. They have deliberately returned to a 
Parliament 347 Labor and Liberal members pledged to gl 
reduce drastically the present expenditure on armaments; studi 
to enter into new obligations in regard to the Permanent pati 
Court of International Justice and to settle by peaceful pi 
means every dispute in which Great Britain may find bi 
herself engaged; to place Great Britain at the head of }s a 
the progressive forces in the League of Nations Countil effect 
and Assembly. That should mean, among other things, Wher 
so far as Great Britain is concerned, that disarmament sudd 
will be primarily a question for statesmen, not for at- labo 
mirals. 
What part unemployment and the tariff question (which ri 
figures at present in Great Britain under the title of “safe f . th 
guarding of industries”) played in the ultimate result is Tr 
harder to determine. The one Conservative gain from Labo 
Labor in the Birmingham area was in a constituenty whie 
dominated by a large automobile factory whose head had P 
declared that he would have to close down if the duties ~ 
whereby the motor industry in Great Britain is protected a 
were abolished. On the other hand, a Labor candidate gradi 
was elected by a triumphant majority to a former Cor i 
servative seat in Coventry, the very center of the British fa 
automobile industry and a Liberal vehemently opposed to tthe 
“safeguarding” won a Conservative seat at Nottingham | 
where the principal industry—lace—is protected by a sub 4 
stantial duty. | 
Unemployment was forced to the front and kept there pe 
by the Liberals. “We can conquer unemployment” was the a 
slogan under which every Liberal candidate fought. Mr. 


Lloyd George put the two planks, “a cure for unemploy- 
ment” and “peace,” side by side and took his stand of 


them. And, in the event, the industrial centers where 
unemployment matters most were swept by Labor. we 


unemployment issue undoubtedly influenced the electios, 
[2] 


but it 
work 
view 


but influenced it very little in favor of Liberalism. The 
workers seem to have taken the by no means unintelligible 


and yiew that more would be done for them by men of their 
sig: own class than by others. Consequently they listened to 
| by the Liberals and voted Labor. 


There were, of course, subsidiary issues which assumed 
a greater or a lesser importance in different localities. 


‘act, Supporters of temperance reform, for example, point out 
arty @ that most of their friends were elected and some of the 
abot HF more determined of their opponents defeated, leaving the 
and # outlook distinctly more hopeful on balance. But, taking 
redit the country as a whole, peace, free trade and unemploy- 
det. ment held the field. Educational development, particu- 


larly the raising of the school-leaving age, was a popular 
gospel in many localities. 

What, it may be asked, was the secret of Labor’s suc- 
cess? The first instinct was to ascribe it to the women’s 
vote, and in particular to the influx of new women voters 
between 21 and 30. But there is nothing to justify that 
conclusion. No one, of course, knows how women voted. 


a There is nothing to distinguish a woman’s ballot paper 
bs from a man’s. But most candidates seem to believe that 
‘tain the women in a family voted very much as their husbands 


and brothers did. The peace issue may have appealed to 
women rather more than men, but even of that there is 
no definite evidence. The tendency to ascribe an un- 
expected result to the introduction of a new factor is 
strong, but in this case, at any rate, it should apparently 
be resisted. Women candidates, moreover, enjoyed little 
pace as such, only 14 in all being successful out 
of 69. 

The best explanation of Labor’s success is probably 
found in the increasing solidarity of the trade union move- 
ment politically. There are no new signs of a class-war— 
the chief spokesmen of Labor at the recent election were 
studious in their restraint and moderation—but there are 


ceful Many new signs of an increased solidarity. The trade 

find fg Muon organization on the industrial side of the Labor 
d of @ Movement is in full operation in every locality day by day, 
onl week by week, month by month, year by year, and it is, in 
‘ings, fect if not in name, a potent political instrument as well. 
an Where the other two parties work spasmodically, with a 


sudden concentration of effort as the election approaches, 
Labor is working all the time. The powerful cooperative 


which jg MVement is another instrument only less effective than the 
‘safe trade unions and it exercises its influence more especially 
ult is on the women, who shop at cooperative stores every day. 

from | , Lhe importance of this lies in the fact that the forces 


Labor has gradually succeeded in mobilizing are forces on 


re which it ought always to be able to count. The votes it 
{uties St at the last election it should, speaking broadly, be able 
rected p Set at the next. The Labor movement has worked only 
jidate § dually up to its present commanding position, but its 
Con- § gress has been consistent and uniform. At the last 
citish | “ction, in 1924, the Zinovieff letter scare at the eleventh 
ed to hour robbed the Labor party of scores of seats it would 
ghamt dtherwise have won then. It has won them now instead, 
: sub M4 there is no good reason why it should not continue to 


Win them in the future, for if the manual, and a large 
PMoportion of the clerical, workers of the country choose 
stand together politically they can always outvote the 
two parties. That may in time throw Conservatives 
and Liberals into one another’s arms, though not as the 
mmediate result of the present election. 
But there is, of course, another element in the Labor 
fatty. While the mass of its supporters consists of manual 
Workers, and the majority of its members in the new 
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House are trade union officials of very limited outlook, 
the successful Labor candidates include a good sprinkling 
of intellectuals and even a few aristocrats. Among the 
latter are Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Oswald Mosley, 
scions of well-known Whig and Tory families respectively, 
and among the former men like Professor Noel Baker, 
Norman Angell, Noel and Charles Buxton (both former 
Liberal M.P.s) and many others. 

The election results throw an interesting light on the 
power of the press. Labor, the successful party, has one 
single newspaper, the Daily Herald, in London and 
nothing worth speaking of in the rest of the country, 
apart from the Forward in Glasgow. The Daily Herald 
itself is not significant journalistically and exists more for 
propaganda than news. The Liberal party had the sup- 
port of the Daily News, Daily Chronicle and the Star (an 
evening paper) in London and many able dailies in the 
provinces. The Conservatives had all the London dailies 
except those named and the Conservative press in the 
provinces is stronger than the Liberal. Lord Rothermere, 
Lord Northcliffe’s brother and successor, has had only 
one gospel for weeks past—‘“Keep the Socialist Out.” 

And today the Socialist is in. With the newspaper 
prophets foreseeing for the most part what they wanted 
to foresee, and Labor unrepresented altogether except for 
the struggling Daily Herald, it is not surprising that the 
Labor success has fallen on the country like a thunder- 
bolt. One result of it is likely to be a much lower valua- 
tion of newspaper support by all parties in future. 


On the personal side there is not a great deal to be said. 
Ramsay MacDonald in his campaign speeches showed a 
moderation that stood his party in good stead, and Mr. 
Snowden’s recent outburst against France in relation to 
the debt settlement apparently did neither himself nor 
Labor generally any harm. For the Conservatives the 
decision to rely on “the honest man,” Mr. Baldwin, and 
the uninspiring slogan, “Safety First,” proved no more 
profitable than the “Tranquillity” platform of Mr. Bald- 
win’s predecessor, Bonar Law, had in the past. The 
failure to put forward any constructive program on the 
plea that “we will not promise what we cannot perform” 
is now seen as a fatal mistake in political strategy. 

Whether Mr. Lloyd George was more of an asset or a 
liability to the Liberals is a question to which no decisive 
answer can be given. He was, of course, the most con- 
spicuous figure in the whole election campaign, and if 
energy alone were sufficient to win an election the Liberals 
would be in office today. But even now the split in the 
Liberal Party, dating from the supersession of Asquith 
by Lloyd George, has not healed. It is less visible, but it 
exists. Deservedly or undeservedly, Mr. Lloyd George is 
mistrusted by hundreds of thousands of sound Liberals, 
who decline to work for, and in many cases decline even to 
vote for, Liberal candidates while the party remains under 
its present leadership. That may not be a large-minded 
attitude but, rightly or wrongly, it is the attitude taken 
today by considerable numbers of Liberals who would 
otherwise be a source of solid strength to Liberalism in 
all quarters of the country. 

As things stand today there is no good reason why Mr. 
MacDonald should not realize his desire for at least two 
years of settled government under a Labor Cabinet. Labor 
can remain in office unless it splits internally, which it is 
unlikely to do within two years, or unless it is defeated by 
a coalition of Liberals and Conservatives, which is a 
danger a prudent Labor administration should be able to 
avoid. Labor and Liberals are in full agreement on a 
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foreign policy the main features of which would be peace, 
arbitration, a strong British initiative at Geneva, closer 
relations with the United States, and Liberal support 
should be forthcoming in the domestic sphere for any 
reasonable social reform schemes, provided they do not 
involve nationalization. As to that Ramsay MacDonald 
may privately be by no means sorry to have the designs of 
the more extreme Socialists in his party checked by the 
necessity of avoiding proposals that the Liberals would 
be bound to oppose. The chief danger to Labor at the 
present moment is in its attitude to electoral reform. If 
it should happen that the Conservatives accepted and 
Labor rejected the demand for electoral reform (i.e., pro- 
portional representation or something similar), which the 
Liberals can hardly fail to put forward, a new political 
crisis would immediately arise. But Labor, knowing this, 
is likely to go far to meet the Liberals. 


The Farmers and the Reserve Board 


Evidence that the controversy over the responsibility 
of the Federal Reserve Board for the farmers’ economic 
depression beginning in 1920 is still alive, comes from the 
publication in Successful Farming (Des Moines), May, 
1929, of an article on the subject by H. Parker Willis. 
Mr. Willis is professor of banking in Columbia University, 
is editor of the New York Journal of Commerce, and was 
an expert of the congressional committees which pre- 
pared the Federal Reserve Act and the Farm Loan Act. 
Successful Farming has a national circulation. 

To rural leaders and journals the issue has always been 
primarily ethical. They have been concerned about the 
fairness of the policies and the actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and Professor Willis reveals how, in his 
judgment, farmers have benefited and how they have been 
at a disadvantage as a result of the Federal Reserve Board 
experience and administration. 

He holds that important concessions were made to the 
farming industry at the very beginning of the operation 
of the Federal Reserve Board. First, certain national 
banks were permitted to loan money on real estate mort- 
gages. Second, “the duration of farm paper that could 
be discounted by reserve banks was increased to 180 days 
(instead of 90 for commercial paper), in order to give the 
farmer a longer period of credit.” The enactment of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act in 1916 and the consequent func- 
tioning of the Federal Farm Loan Board are also cited 
as evidences of assistance by the federal government to 
the farming industry. 

However, Professor Willis holds that the farmers have 
had much to complain about since 1920. The policy of 
the Board in raising its rediscount rates in that year is 
described as “wise but much belated, and the method of 
applying it indifferent in technique and severe in practice.” 
And the farmers’ grievance “was real, even if misunder- 
stood.” “The second of the farmers’ real and legitimate 
grievances against the reserve system” is described as 
“banking maladministration, with inadequate supervision 
of country banks and of the funds lent to them, coupled 
with the tendency on the part of reserve banks to protect 
themselves by taking collateral which really belonged to 
depositors.” This applies particularly to country banks 
within the reserve system which have failed during the 
post-war period. 

“It is a serious, a far-reaching, a most legitimate ground 
of ill feeling and annoyance against a system which had 


professed to be able to check bank failures, or eradicagime 


them, and which had allowed its members to create the 
impression that membership in the system was a great 
safeguard against failures. This real grievance has ap 
parently never been much heeded by the farmer himself, 
for he has been too much engaged with imaginary wrong 
to devote himself very thoroughly to bona-fide evils.” 

Two other serious matters are dealt with. One is the 

failure of the Reserve Board to deal systematically with 
speculation in the stock market. Professor Willis points 
out that many country banks have fallen “into the habit 
of directly sending their spare funds to be used in stock 
market loans.” The same banks have secured funds from 
the Federal Reserve Banks and have given federal govern 
ment bonds as collateral. “This erroneous policy on the 
part of the reserve banks was almost indefensible. 
The farmer, as the ultimate owner of the country bank 
reserves, has every reason to complain of the use of his 
funds and of the breakdown of the Federal Reserve Sys. 
tem which permitted it to go on.” The other ground for 
complaint is the failure of the Federal Reserve Board to 
establish branch banks abroad for facilitating export trade, 
which is a great concern of certain branches of the farm 
ing industry. The establishment of branch banks is pro- 
vided for in the Federal Reserve Act, but Professor Willis 
states that the Reserve Board has not carried out the terms 
of the Act because of the opposition of “large city banks” 
which do not wish this form of competition, and that of 
central banks in other countries that would also lose busi- 
ness. This appears to be a striking instance of discrimi- 
nation against the farming industry. Professor Willis 
says it “constitutes one of the most serious and welk 
warranted grounds of complaint which the farmer has 
against the reserve system.” 

Professor Willis adds frankly that in his opinion farm 
ers have generally had too much credit rather than too 
little, as has frequently been contended, and that country 
banks particularly have sometimes given it so generously 
that speculation in farm land has been encouraged. He 
also thinks that certain farm interests are not justified in 
criticizing the Federal Reserve Board for failure to 
stabilize prices during the post-war period. Admitting 
that the Board may “affect the situation,” he doubts if 
more could have been done than has been done. He also 
gives due credit to the reserve system for providing 
sound currency, reducing expenses of transmitting money, 
furnishing a “general bulwark against financial panics,’ 
etc. But the four serious points he makes in regard to 
“maladministration” appear to sustain much of the criti- 
cism of the system which has now been in the agricultural 
press for nine years. 


Progressive Educational Movements 


The National Education Association, Washington, D.C, 
has issued a research bulletin entitled The Principal and 
Progressive Movements in Education (1929, 104 pp., yA) 
cents per copy). The bulletin reviews concisely 1 
developments in health education, mental hygiene, the 
study of individual differences, character education, pre 
school education and parental education. Each section 
contains a selected bibliography. There is also a list of 
organizations which furnish materials on the subje¢ 
treated. It is a valuable and inexpensive source for if 
formation on certain trends in education. 
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